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IV.— ABRAHAM'S BOSOM. 

We read in the parable of Lazarus and Dives that when the 
beggar died, he was carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom. 
The rich man in Hades saw Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom (Luke 16, 22. 23). This figure is supposed to ex- 
press the ideas of nearest fellowship and highest honor ; it is said 
to be taken from the practice of reclining at table, so that the 
head of the guest leaned back upon the bosom of his neighbor, 
the place of distinction belonging to him who was seated in this 
way next to the host (DB 1, 18"). x But at ancient dinners the 
guests were not packed like sardines (cf. CD 40°; RB 956; 
CBL 3 456). Nor can we suppose that when Lazarus died, Abra- 
ham was dining in a recumbent posture, and that the angels 
placed Lazarus before Abraham on the dining-couch, so close 
that Lazarus' head was on Abraham's bosom, although we read 
in Matt. 8, 11 (cf. Luke 13, 29) that many will come from the 
east and the west, and recline at table with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven (cf. the feasts of the heroes 
in Valhalla with Odin as host and the Valkyrs bearing about 
the mead-horns). The Greek text has avaKXiOrjo-ovrai, they will 
eat a meal in a recumbent posture. In Luke 16, 22 we have c« 
tov koXttov AftpaaiJ., which the Vulgate renders : in sinum Abra- 
hae, the Peshita : U-'ubbeh de- Abraham. J. D. Michaelis' trans- 
lation (1790) to Abraham's table is unwarranted. Syr. 'ubba 
means bosom, lap, womb, hollow, cavity, recess, inner part, also 
gulf, bay, like Lat. sinus and Gr. koXtto^. Aram, 'ubba, is iden- 
tical with Heb. hob, which we find in Job 31, 33. For Heb. 
litmon-le-hubbi 'auoni, to hide my guilt in my bosom (cf. wrd 
Kokirov <?x £ "') the Peshita has timret be-tusia haubdi, I hid secret- 
ly my trespasses (cf. Matt. 6, 13). In Syriac, hauba (=Heb. 
hob) means debt, and hubba: love. The original meaning of 
habab, to love, may be to fondle in the lap. 

The Hebrew equivalent of Abraham's bosom is heq Abraham. 
I showed more than ten years ago (Mic. 90) that Heb. be-heq 

1 For the abbreviations see Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 38, p. 
142. 
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corresponded to the Assyr. ina suni. It does not mean in the 
bosom, but in the lap. The line in the last triplet of Ps. 79, 
Bender unto our neighbors sevenfold into their bosom their 
reproach wherewith they reproached Thee, Lord, means Give 
them lapfuls, filled sevenfold, for the insults wherewith they 
insulted Thee. In the same way we must interpret Luke 6, 38 : 
Good measure, pressed down and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom. In Is. 65, 7 Jhvh says, 
I will requite their iniquities, I will measure out their recom- 
pense, and will requite it into their bosom (cf. Jer. 32, 18; 
Ruth 3, 15). In 2 K 4, 39 we read that one of the young 
prophets at Gilgal (i. e. the sacred cromlech N of Beth-el, JBL 
36, 95) gathered his lap full of colocynths. AV has his lap full 
for Heb. mtto bigdo, lit. the fulness of his (upper) garment 
(Vulgate, implevit pallium suum). Lat. gremium does not 
mean an armful (ajKaXis, a>\£vr]) but a lapful. The lap is that 
part of the clothing that lies loosely on the thighs and knees 
when a person sits down, and this may be used like an apron to 
hold or contain something. In certain parts of Germany 
(Schwalm; cf. MK 6 20, 242, pi. i, Nos. 20.16) where the women 
used to wear half a dozen underskirts, the overskirt occasionally 
served for this purpose; they also used it as a hood or cape, 
if there was an unexpected downpour. We call the leather cov- 
ering for the protection of the lower part of a person while 
riding in an open carriage an apron, and a fur robe, or a blanket, 
for the protection of the feet and legs when riding in a carriage 
or sleigh is known in this country as a lap-robe. 

In John 13, 25 rjv avaKeluevos th £k rSv fiaBrjTiov avrov iv t<3 koAito) 
Toii 'Ir]<Tov, ov rrydira 6 'hja-ov<s does not mean There was leaning 
on Jesus' bosom one of His disciples, whom Jesus loved; 
avaKei/xevos iv T<3 Kokirai avrov means simply irapcucaTaKeifieyos air<a. 
The unnamed disciple reclined on the same dining-couch before 
Him, and when he wanted to ask the Master a question, he 
leaned back toward the breast of Jesus behind him. Both 
rested on the couch in a semi-sitting position, supported on the 
left elbow. 'Avaneo-iav «rl to ott^o? tov 'Irjcrov does not mean 
lying on Jesus' breast (contrast Wellhausen, Ev. Luc. 91). If 
the Last Supper was arranged according to the Roman fashion, 
there would have been three couches on three sides of a square 
table. Jesus would have occupied the couch on the left side, 
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and the place of honor would have been, not the place before 
the place of the host at the rear end of the left couch, but the 
place (iwaTwcos, locus consularis) at the left end of the couch 
behind the table (cf. Hor. Sat. 2, 8, 20-23). 'Avdyatov iuya 
iarpw/xevov cTotfiov (Mark 14, 15) means a large dining-room 
bedded, ready, i. e. provided with dining-couches (lecti strati, 
triclinia strata) and the table set. In the Odyssey we often find 
oveiara (Toijia; Theocritus (13, 63) says £ToijUOTa«7 Sens (cf. also 
Matt. 22, 4. 8; Luke 14, 17). 2Tpa>/u>>j denotes a couch (e. g. 
Plato, Trot. 12, A). IkrrpaiUvov in this connection does not 
mean paved, or carpeted, or furnished, or provided with cushions. 
Nor does 'illitff, mesauu&id ua-mefaiiebd in the Peshita signify 
an upper room laid and set in order; Syr. tvhiit(i) sauuit, lit. I 
spread my spread, means I made my bed, and istduui denotes 
to lie down at the table. I have subsequently noticed that J. 
D. Michaelis (1790) translated: er wiirde ihnen einen grossen 
Saal zeigen, auf dem ein Tisch mit herumgelegten Polstern in 
Bereitschaft stande; but no modern commentator seems to have 
paid any attention to it; "Wellhausen (Ev. Marc.) rendered: 
Und er wird euch ein grosses Oberzimmer weisen, mit Decken 
iiberspreitet, das bereit steht. 

Each couch was usually occupied by three persons, but to 
accommodate Jesus and His twelve disciples, two of the three 
couches must have been occupied by four (cf. Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 86) 
and one, by five. The three disciples on Jesus' couch were no 
doubt Peter, James, and John (cf. Mark 5, 37; 9, 2; 14, 33) : 
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Peter in front, then James, then his brother John, and finally 
Jesus (contrast DB 2, 681*). The left couch was generally 
reserved for the host and his family. 

We must not be misled by Leonardo da Vinci's famous picture 
of the Last Supper, at Milan, which has become for all Christen- 
dom the typical representation of this scene (EB U 16, 447"). 
The Master and His disciples were not seated along the far side 
and the two ends of a long narrow table, with the disciples 
ranged in equal number on His right and left. In Leonardo's 
picture Jesus sits in the center, and John and Peter next to 
Him on the right hand side of the Lord, while John's brother 
James has the first seat on the left side of Jesus. In Mark 10, 
37 James and John ask Jesus, Grant unto us that we may sit, 
one on Thy right hand, and the other on Thy left hand, in Thy 
glory. Here naOrjaBai is used, not KarandaOai or KaTaK\i8ijvai 
which we find in the Greek original wherever the English Bible 
has to sit at meat, although the Vulgate has accumbere, recum- 
bere, or discumbere. Accubation, which was derived from the 
East, was introduced in Rome after the first Punic War (264- 
240). Nor did it prevail in the Homeric times of Greece (BL 
68). For the chief places (AV, uppermost rooms) at feasts 
the Greek text has TrpvTOKkuriaj. (Vulgate primi accubitus or 
recubitus, or discubitus). For sat at meat (Matt. 9, 10) RV 
gives in the margin: Gr. reclined, and so always (cf. Mark 14, 
18; Luke 9, 14). 

The Hebrew name for dining-couch is mesdb which we find 
in Cant. 1, 12. The bride says there, As long as the King is 
feasting, his spikenard its scent is emitting. The King is the 
bridegroom, and bi-mSsibbo, in his accubation, on his dining- 
couch, means in his bridal bed (cf. Lat. accumbere and accubare, 
also accubitus). We must read nirdo noten reho. The spike- 
nard is the membrum virile, and scent refers to the peculiar 
odor of the seminal fluid (cf. BL 37, n. 23 ; contrast BL 67, n. 
12). The smegma praeputii is impregnated with the odoriferous 
secretion of the glandulae Tysonianae; musk, civet (cf. BL 23, 
n. 5; 69, n. 13; 91, n. 40) and castoreum belong to the same 
category. The following line My sachet of myrrh was my dear- 
est, scenting my breasts with its perfume means, He kissed my 
bosom (cf. BL 126, ad 73; 87, n. 24) and his kisses were so 
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sweet and fragrant that they scented my bosom like a sachet of 
myrrh (cf. BL 59, n. 33; 75, n. 30; 91, nn. 37. 40; 99, n. 18; 
also 125, ad 70). 

In JBL 21, 54 (cf. BL 68) I explained the Talmudic passage 
Shall. 63" (BT 1, 454, 1. 5) where we read: Eabbi Jehudah 
said, The men of Jerusalem were very frivolous. A man would 
say to his friend, What did you have for supper last night? 
Well-worked bread or unworked bread? Had you Gordelian 
wine, or Khardelian wine? Was your couch spacious or short? 
Had you good or bad company? Babbi Khisda said, All this 
refers to illicit intercourse. — Unworked bread, or bread that has 
not been kneaded, refers to a virgin, while the question, Had you 
(white) Gordelian wine or (red) Khardelian wine? means, Was 
she a blonde or a brunette ? 

Heb. heq, lap, is used also for the hypogastric region. Aram. 
heqd is a synonym of hdnnd, and Syr. hdnnd means also privy 
parts. It denotes also the hollow of a chariot, like Heb. heq in 
1 K 22, 35 (JBL 36, 256 n. 1). It is not the etymological 
equivalent of Heb. hogn, but must be connected with the 
stem of hanan, to have mercy, just as the plural of Heb. 
rahm, womb, rahmim means mercy (ZA 31, 241). In Arabic, 
xaq means vulva, and the verb xaqa, iaxdqu, is used of sexual 
intercourse. Also margelot in Buth 3, 4. 7. 8. 14 does not 
denote the place at the feet, but the hypogastrium of Boaz. Feet 
is a euphemism for genitals; urine is called in Hebrew water of 
the feet (Assyr. me puredi) and the Hebrew term for hair of 
the pudenda is hair of the feet (Is. 7, 20). In Exod. 4, 25, 
where we read that Zipporah cut off the foreskin of her son 
and touched therewith her husband's feet, so that Moses resem- 
bled a bloody bridegroom, feet must be interpreted in the same 
way. The primary connotation of Heb. hatan, bridegroom, and 
hoten, father-in-law, is circumcised and circumciser, respectively 
(AJSL 22, 252, n. 9). 

Buth 3, 8 does not mean, And it came to pass at midnight that 
the man was afraid and turned himself; and lehold, a woman 
lay at his feet, but : at midnight the man was startled, suddenly 
roused from sleep, and he groped, and there was a woman at his 
side (lit. his hypogastrium), In Jud. 16, 29 the verb lapat, 
which corresponds to the Assyr. lapatu, to touch, has the same 
meaning; we must not translate, Samson took hold of the two 
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middle pillars upon which the house stood, but Samson groped 
for the two pillars. When Nathan says to David (2 S 12, 8) : 
Thus says Jhvh, I gave thee thy master's wives into thy bosom, 
we may keep this rendering as a euphemism, just as we say to 
take to one's bosom for to marry, but we must bear in mind 
that the real meaning of the Hebrew word is not "bosom, but the 
lower abdominal region. 

Luther rendered ek rbv koXitov A/Jpaa/i correctly in Abrahams 
Schoss. Ger. Schoss means not only lap, but also womb. For 
in the womb of the earth or in the womb of time you say in 
German : im Schoss der Erde, im Schoss der Zeit (JBL 38, 154) . 
In the allegorical fourteenth century poem Piers the Plowman 
we find the phrase in Abraham's lap. We can say also in the 
lap of Providence or in the lap of the future. At the end of the 
second scene of the last act of Shakespeare's Much Ado about 
Nothing Benedick says to Beatrice : I will live in thy heart, die 
in thy lap, and be buried in thy eyes. Dives did not see Lazarus 
in (or at) Abraham's bosom, but in Abraham's lap. 'Ev rots 
koAwois avrov is synonymous with ev (or £7r£) tow yovacriv avrov, 
sur les genoux. If koAtos is etymologically identical with our 
half, the original meaning must have been cleft which Chaucer 
uses in the sense of crotch, fork, the bifurcated part of the hu- 
man frame, the point where the legs are joined to the body 
(JBL 35, 158). The corresponding Ger. Kluft means gap, 
gulf, chasm (cf. Pind. 01. 9, 93) and we use gulf for bay, just 
as koAwos has this meaning. Ger. Schoss is identical with our 
sheet, while our lap corresponds to Ger. Lappen, rag. AS sms 
scedt denotes a gulf or bay. For ev t<3 k6Xtt<o avrov in the sense 
of at his side, we must remember that half was formerly used for 
side, part. In the Wyclifite Version we find in Matt. 20, 21 
at Thy right half and at Thy left half = Ik Se£io>v ko.1 i£ evwvv/utiv 
o-ov. Also Goth, and OHG halba, MHG halbe, ON half a signify 
side. Our on behalf means originally on the side, or part, of. 

For Lazarus in Abraham's bosom or, rather, in Abraham's 
lap, we must not think of Mme. Vigee-Lebrun's famous painting 
of herself and her daughter, in the Louvre, but o? Michelangelo's 
marble group Pieta at St. Peter's in Home (pi. ix, No. 13, at 
the end of MK e 2) representing the Virgin with the body of the 
dead Christ on her lap. 

Paul Haupt. 



